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cation of the second edition of my translation of ' Beowulf (1885), I 
received a letter from a lady in Grand Rapids, Michigan, who was 
personally unknown to me, saying : 

"In a class which we have formed for reading the old English 
classics we have just finished your translation of ' Beowulf.' I do not 
know whether wonder or admiration holds the uppermost place in 
our minds. It has certainly been a revelation to us ; it is nothing like 
the crude, savage poem we expected to find. We have rejoiced at 
the possibility of reading this noble old poem in so convenient a 
form, for except in the translation it is beyond the reach of most of 
us ; there is only one in our class that has read it in the Anglo-Saxon. 
I only wish we could obtain as spirited a translation of Caedmon." 

This clearly shows that some students of English literature are 
using translations of Anglo-Saxon poetry apart from the originals 
and are deriving benefit from them. As confirmatory of this opinion, 
I may state further that this second edition has been long out of 
print, and it has since been necessary for me twice to reprint from 
the plates, while awaiting leisure for revision with a view to a third 
edition, which leisure has never come. This shows that there is some 
demand for it, whether from students of Anglo-Saxon poetry or 
others, I do not know, but it matters not ; if from students, it shows 
that they find it an aid in penetrating the meaning of Anglo-Saxon 
poetry, and I regard this use of translations as entirely unobjection- 
able ; if from others, it shows that they take an interest in the reading 
of Anglo-Saxon poetry apart from the original, and that the transla- 
tion serves to popularize the subject, which was one object of making 
it. Either way, the opinions of Profs. Baskervill and Kent seem 
to me to be refuted by the stern logic of facts, to say nothing of the 
counter-opinions quoted. It stands to reason that the translation 
must be intelligible apart from the original, and if there is too much 
inversion for that, it should be revised ; but if we are to exclude in- 
version, we must rule out a large part of English poetry, especially 
of the poetry of Milton. The inversions in my translations, follow- 
ing the originals, seem to me intelligible enough to any one after a 
little practice.' 

The perception of the rhythm is more difficult, but that is due to 
my inability to attain the ideal, within the self-imposed limits of 
literalness of translation, not to any defect of method. A better poet 
would have done better. I only hope that others may be induced to 
take the subject up, and that we may soon have a body of translations 
of Anglo-Saxon poetry that will rival those of Grein. 

James M. Garnett.] 

Prof. Kent then read a paper on 

6. The Name Cadmon, 

which had been prepared by Prof. Albert S. Cook of Yale 
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University. The discussion on this paper was opened by Prof. 
James H. Kirkland of Vanderbilt University who said: — 

Mr. President, I feel that it is presumptuous in me to attempt to 
open the discussion of this very scholarly paper, as I have no knowl- 
edge of Hebrew, Chaldee or the Celtic dialects, but there is one 
point to which I would like to call attention. It seems to me, that 
Prof. Cook, in his eagerness to strengthen the rather fanciful theory 
of Palgrave, has omitted to say all that might be said in favor of the 
Celtic origin of the name C^edmon. Prof. Cook has certainly proven 
sufficient intercourse between England and the Orient at that early 
date to make it possible for a monk to have known Hebrew, but by 
no such process of reasoning can the theory of Palgrave be made 
anything more than a mere possibility. On the other hand, the ety- 
mology suggested by Bradley in the ' Dictionary of Biography ' 
seems to me, at least, to have every thing in its favor. The Celtic 
form of the name quoted by Prof. Cook is Catutnanus. In Anglo- 
Saxon, Prof. Cook says, this would have given Ccsdvan or Catuman. 
These forms are very different, and we would ask how one or the 
other, and indeed how Ccsdvan at all? This is not I take it a 
question for the student of Celtic phonology, but for Anglo-Saxon 
grammarians. If there is any analogy for the transition of Catuma- 
nus to Ccsdvan in any language, I have never seen it. The present 
Welsh Ccsdvan must have come from some such form as Catuanus, 
where m was absent, and where the u coming before a vowel could 
assume consonantal function. That Catutnanus should give Catuman 
is natural, and that this should be further reduced to Ccsdman is also 
simple enough. The u being short and unaccented might easily dis- 
appear through syncope, and / before m might change to d, that is, 
a surd before a sonant itself becomes a sonant. This is a law already 
alive in the period of Indo-European unity and finds many and ready 
illustrations in both Latin and Greek. That it is not alive in the 
Teutonic dialects, at least to such an extent as to change a tenuis to 
a media before suffixes beginning with m, I am well aware. Frisian 
shows numerous abstracts with the tenuis before the suffix -ma ; as, 
brekma, setma, swetma, nottna. But still, in transferring proper 
names from one popular dialect to another, we may look for the same 
strictness of phonetic development that appears in words handed 
down by natural process. " Bellerophontes " appears in an old Latin 
inscription as " Melerpanta " and the inhabitants around Fort Van- 
couver are said to have corrupted King George into Kintshosh and 
to have applied this term to every Englishman. Surely then Catu- 
man to Ccsdman is no violent transformation. Prof. Cook allows, at 
least tacitly, the existence of the Celtic catu in the name that Beda 
gives as Ccedwalla, and surely by the side of this it is no great ven- 
ture to place the name of our poet Cssdmon. 

After these remarks by Prof. Kirkland, Dr. Baskervill 
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moved that the Association adjourn to nine a.m., Dec. 31 — a 
half hour earlier than the usual opening hour in order that an 
earlier adjournment of the last session of the Convention might 
be effected. The motion was carried and the Association 
adjourned. 



The Fifth Session of the Association was called to order at 
9.15 a.m., Dec. 31, by Acting President Fortier. 

Prof. A. N. van Daell (Mass. Institute of Technology), 
Secretary of the Pedagogical Section of the Association, sub- 
mitted his report which was as follows : — 

The Pedagogical Section has no written report to submit.but wishes 
to call the attention of the Modern Language Association to an 
important matter. I regret that our chairman cannot be present. 
He would have explained matters much better than I can. You 
know that the New England College Association has been busy 
during the last two years in working for the advancement of French 
and German as well as English in the curricula of our schools. Prof. 
Fay of Tufts College, Prof. Cohn of Harvard, Miss Wenckebach of 
Wellesley, Mrs. Kapp of Smith College and I, constituted a special 
committee to do work along this line. Prof. Fay and I have been 
working in that direction and have been giving our time to that very 
important matter. You all know, perhaps, that we have reached a 
conclusion and that our programme has been adopted by several of 
the New England schools and colleges. Requirements for modern 
languages are very much more advanced than they have ever been 
before. We have formulated a complete set of requirements for 
advanced French and advanced German examinations to be passed 
before entering college. I think it will interest you if I read a brief 
extract giving the propositions which have been adopted. They 
have been submitted not only to the New England College Associa- 
tion but to several meetings in which we have had Professors from 
New York state, also from Pennsylvania and teachers of country 
schools, so that there is now a good prospect of seeing our scheme 
accepted, not only throughout New England but through a large 
section of the East, and we hope that other sections of the country 
will follow the example we have set. I do not pretend to say that 
our work is perfect. I do not believe it to be. We should be glad 
to communicate with any other section of the country, or other 
associations of a nature similar to those to which the matter has al- 
ready been submitted. But I think the fact that we have a uniform 
requirement in the study of modern languages is a vital matter so far 
as these languages are concerned. We have two sets of require- 
ments, one for elementary and the other for advanced entrance ex- 
aminations. 



